LORD RIDDELL'S INTIMATE DIARY OF           [Ju

serious novels   because  he  found them too exacting. He

had given up playing bridge since his boy's death because

it did not occupy his mind. It had become too mechanical.

But he had taken to playing chess again, because the game

demanded concentrated attention, I referred to his habit of

breaking into an excited conversation in a low tone of voice

pitched under the general key instead of above it, as most

people pitch their voices at such times. I said his method was

very effective. He replied, "It is also an effective method

in the House of Commons or any other public body at times

of excitement. When I went into the House, I noticed that

at extraordinary times Arthur Balfour always began his speech

in a low, quiet tone which at once demanded attention and

stilled the clamour. I determined to adopt the same plan, and

I think it a good one. L. G. usually starts quietly, but as he

goes on he often develops the loudness of his tones and often

becomes very provocative; but he has his own way and it is

very effective."

At lunch L. G. reminded his daughter that Jaures, the
great French socialist, was shot when sitting in a restaurant.
He added, " So keep your eye open for suspicious characters
as they pass the window." I said, " At any rate you would be
able to identify the assassin after the act, although you might
not be able to stop him."

L. G. : Yes, for Heaven's sake see that he is hanged or
shot.

The heat was terrific. After lunch we went to a Roman
Catholic church on the hill, where the service had just begun.
Most of the party soon left, but L. G. and I stayed to the end.
And a very good service it was. L. G. went off to see the tennis
at St. Cloud. Bonar Law, who hates the country, went home.
J. T. Davies and I missed L. G.'s car. Therefore we returned
to the rue Nitot, where later I had dinner.

After dinner, while I was in the middle of a very interesting
conversation with L. G. as to the composition of the Cabinet
and the state of affairs at home, Eric Geddes arrived. L. G.
was referring, before Geddes came, to the paucity of good men
available. He said the Labour men were a complete failure
as administrators.